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pared to a statue of ancient Greece. Balzac's characters had
seemed to him drab as compared to his own aspirations. Yet
now he created even drabber ones. Why? Had he changed
his artistic conceptions in a few months? Had he experienced
the shock of a literary or sentimental revelation?
Let us imagine the adolescent brought up in the Engineers'
Castle. He intoxicated himself on verses and romances; he
was "Pericles or Marius or a Christian at the time of Nero
or a paladin in a tournament or Edward in Walter Scott's
Monastery" He declared himself the friend of the poet Shid-
lovsky, the man who said "Yes, I am a volcano, fire is rny
element." He shed tears over his brother's elegies. He knew
nothing of life. The walls of the school, as formerly those of
the Hospital of the Poor, confined him within a dream of
grace and light. He could not even imagine that he would
ever awaken from it. And then the doors opened.
They opened upon St. Petersburg, with its noisy streets, its
too new palaces, its administration buildings crammed with
copyists, and, as soon as one left the elegant district, its large
barrackslike houses which sheltered a whole wretched world
of petty functionaries, usurers, artisans, prostitutes and stu-
dents, its dirty cook shops which stank of tobacco, singed
rags and dishwater, its dead-end alleys lighted by lamps
mounted on striped poles, its dirty stores where loud-
mouthed hags waited for customers with a glass of tea in
their hands.
The walls of this city built on marshes oozed with a sticky
liquid. A milk-colored fog weighed on the roofs. Snow
crunched under the heel. Passers-by hurried along, preoccu-
pied and sullen, thinking of their positions, promotions and
deals. Dostoevsky moved among them like a somnambulist.
At first he still walked wrapped about in dreams, but gradu-